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not satisfied with monochromatic effects in architecture,
relied upon polychromy to give added charm. In some
cases, as in the ceiling at Orchomenos, the design was
carefully carved so as to separate the colors, as in cloi-
sonne enamels; in other cases, as in a cornice from Temple
P, at Selinous,1 the background was cut away, as in champ-
Iev6 enamels; but more frequently easier methods were
adopted. In buildings covered with stucco the design
was either scratched with a stylus and the coloring applied,
as in fresco painting, before the stucco hardened, or the
slower encaustic method2 was employed in which the
coloring matter was mixed with wax and applied hot with
-a brush3 or spatula. Upon marble, where the colors were
likely to overrun, the encaustic method was preferred.
Some colors served to preserve the surface of the stucco
or marble, others had the opposite effect. Hence, the
contrast between smooth and weathered surfaces has some-
times preserved schemes of decoration long after the colors
themselves have vanished.4 It has also been observed
that different pigments vary in the amount of protection
they give when applied to marble or stucco; thus the
amount of weathering affords a clew as to which pigments
were originally employed in a given design.5

The range of colors employed was not great. In the
archaic period, sombre colors prevailed; in the classic,
striking contrasts were sought for; in the Hellenistic
period, the color scale was enlarged by a more frequent
employment of the half tones and of gilding. Reds
were used freely in the classic period, replacing the

iSee Fig. 297; also Hittorff et Zanth, PI. 55.          2 Cros et Henry, 46,

8Petrie, Hawara^ 18, quoted by Murray, Hdbk., 397.

4 Fenger, 23.                                                        * Olympia, II, 183,